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The conviction that this solemn duty was requir- 
ed cost our beloved friend a most painful strug- 
gle; but, after long and anxious exercises of 
mind, he was enabled to yield to what he believed 
to be the Divine will, and experienced a rich re- 
ward of peace in making the sacrifice. 

In 1820 Thomas Squire first spoke if our 
religious meetings; and two years afterwards he 
was acknowledged a minister. His communica- 
tions were concise and scriptural, and singularly 
appropriate to the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. In the closing years of his 
life they became more and more deeply imbued 
with Gospel love; and the Gospel message was 
so often and earnestly repeated, and in accents 
so gentle and persuasive, as to remind us of the 
loving importunity of the inspired Apostle, when 
he says,“As though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled unto 
God.” Our beloved friend was not called to tra- 
vel much in the exercise of his gift; but he was 
very diligent in the attendance of our meetings 
for worship and discipline; and on other public 
occasions in the neighborhood many can testify 
to the value of his religious services. But they 
were by no means circumscribed by these limits : 
wherever he visited in a social capacity he car- 
ried with him his ministerial vocation; and his 
correspondence was rich in Christian counsel and 
encouragement. He was sincerely attached to 
the principles of our religious Society, and inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare of its members, 
especially of those around him: among whom 
the constant exercise of brotherly kindness and 
charity secured him an important influence. A 
severe cold, followed by inflammation of the 
lungs, was the immediate cause of our dear 
friend’s decease; but his health for the last few 
years had been gradually declining, in conse- 
quence of disease of the heart. This, though not 
at first very perceptible to others, was, there is 
every reason to believe, received by himself as an 
intimation to be diligent in the performance of 
every relative duty; so that he practically exhi- 
bited the Seripture exhortation, “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

Our dear friend was deeply sensible of the 
infirmities of our fallen nature ; and no mafi was 


more ready to ascribe all he was to the free grace 
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A Testimony of Upperside Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning THOMAS Squire, who died on the 1st 
of Eleventh Month, 1851, aged 67 years; a 
Minister about 30 years. 


In introducing this brief memorial of our 
much valued friend, we would observe that al- 
though during his pilgrimage here on earth, he 
was one who naturally shrank from public 
notice, yet we truly believe his “record was on 
high ;” and his name has left so sweet a fragrance 
behind, among those who knew him best, that 
we feel constrained to give forth this testimony 
respecting him. Thomas Squire was the son of 
John and Sarah Squire, of King’s Langley, 
Herts. Of his early life we have little to nar- 
rate; but he appears to have been the subject of 
frequent religious impressions ; and although not 
educated in the strict observance of the peculiar 
views of Friends, and with more of time and 
means at his command than is generally the case 
with young men, he was concerned to bs watch- 
ful over his conduct, and evinced much conscien- 
tious firmness in resisting the temptations inci- 
dent to his situation in life. 

In the 24th year of his age, his principles 
were put to the test by his being drawn for the 
militia; and it was on this occasion he submitted 
to a month’s imprisonment in the county gaol at 
Hertford, rather than compromise his convictions 
of the unlawfulness of war by paying for a sub- 
stitute. We have no doubt his adherence to 
what he believed to be right was greatly blessed 
to him, and prepared the way for the further 
operations of Divine grace upon his heart. After 
his marriage, in the year 1814, with Rachel 
Littleboy, of Berkhamstead (at which place he 
subsequently settled,) the work of the Spirit be- 
came increasingly manifest, and was more fully 
developed on his receiving a call to the ministry. 

































66 FRIENDS’ 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. The habitu- 
ally humiliating views he entertained of himself 
rendered him extremely cautious in expressing 
his feelings on religious ‘subjects; so that it was 
by the soundness and sweetness of his ministe- 
rial communications, his Christian benevolence, 
and the rectitude of his conduct that his light 
shone conspicuously amongst us. But in his last 
illness every bond was broken, and his tongue 
marvellously loosed, to declare the goodness of 
God, and to speak of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. “Nothing of my own to trust to, all 
free mercy,” was the oft-repeated and devout ac- 
knowledgment of his heart and of his lips. 
Notwithstanding his acute bodily sufferings, a 
holy solemnity pervaded his sick chamber. To 
one who had the privilege of being admitted to 
see iim he said: “TI need not tell thee, nor my 
own beloved family, how gracious and merciful ; 
our Heavenly Father has been to me, poor, un- | 
worthy creature as I am. How unspeakably | 
great is his goodness! Oh! that praise might | 
ascend, not only from this room, but that it 
might extend east and west, and north and | 
south ; but we need go no further than this room | 
for themes of praise and thanksgiving.” His i 
extensive knowledge of Scripture, together with 
a vast store of beautiful hymns, constantly sup- 
plied him with portions suited to his state of 
mind. One of the latter will be especially re- 
membered, dwelt upon, as it frequently was, with 


peculiar emphasis and feeling : 


“Cheer up, my soul; there is a mercy-seat, 
Sprinkled with blood, where Jesus answers prayer ; 
There humbly cast thyself beneath his feet, 

For never needy sinner perished there. 


Lord, | am come; Thy promise is my plea,” &c. 


As he drew near the confines of the eternal 
world, his heart overflowed with love unutterable, 
and the peace which passeth understanding. One 
time he said: “The pangs of death are upon 
me; but He hath set me upon a rock, against 
which the gates of hell shall never be able to 
prevail.” At another: “Oh, how good, and 
gracious, and merciful is God. He will not for- 
sake his poor, unworthy servant, who trusts in 
Him. Oh, God! I beseech thee to save me. I 
thank thee for the unspeakable gift of thy dear 
Son. For his sake thou wilt pardon us poor 
sinners. Oh! what an unspeakable gift—a me- 
diatorial sacrifice for the sins of the world.” 
Once, on waking from sleep, he said, “There is 
everlasting joy in my heart,” repeating the 
words, “In my heart there is everlasting joy.” 
And again: “Oh, Lord! have merey upon us, 
according as we hope in Thee. Blessed be thy 
name for ever. ‘Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life, and I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.’ ” 

Awa period a little subsequent to this, a tran- 
sient cloud seemed to pass over the mind of our 
beloved friend. Having been engaged in prayer, 
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he said, “I had almost feared I was forsaken.’ 
On his being reminded how he had been sup- 
ported during his illness, he replied: “If I am 
not forsaken at last, it will be a great favour, and 
all through the merits of Jesus my Saviour. 
That I am fully persuaded of.” His mind soon 
recovered its happy serenity; and on 6th day, 
the 31st of Tenth month, the last of his life, 
our endeared friend was evidently longing to de- 
part, and to be with Christ. On being offered 
some water to refresh his lips, he said, “I shall 
soon drink at the Living Fountain.” He took 
leave of his medical attendant with warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude for all his kindness, desir- 
ing he might be made partaker of the consola- 
tions he himself experienced. It was remarked 
to him that he had meditated on these things in 
time of health, and had not to seek them now. 
“ Yes,” he replied, “I have sat under his sha- 
dow with great delight, and his fruit has been 
sweet to my taste.” He took an affectionate 
leave of his beloved wife and family, addressing 
them with great discrimination and tenderness. 
He lay much of the time with his eyes closed 
repeating the words, “ Now, Lord, what wait I 
for? My hope is in Thee.” “Show us thy 
mercy, QO Lord! and grant us thy salvation.” 
“ We must leave the things that are behind, and 
run with patience the race that is set before us;” 
emphatically pronouncing the words which fol- 
low, “ Looking unto Jesus.” 

The few remaining hours were mostly spent in 
prayer, and praise, and thanksgiving. He went 
through much of the 103d Psalm, with a lively 
appropriation of its exalted sentiment, and again 
repeated, “Now, Lord, what wait I for? My 
hope is in thee.” “ What should we do in such 
an hour as this, if our hopes were not fixed cn 
Him alone—on Christ Jesus our Lord?” “O 
Lord! blessed be thy holy name for ever and for 
evermore. Amen.” 

About four o’clock on the morning of the Ist 
of the Eleventh month, our beloved friend most 
gently passed away, leaving so sweet an impres- 
sion of “how a Christian can die,” that the be- 
reaved circle seemed less called upon to deplore 
their own loss, than to rejoice in his happy tran- 
sition from a state of pain and weakness, to the 
immediate presence of that Saviour whom he 
had long loved, and endeavored faithfully to 
serve. His loss, however, is deeply and keenly 
felt, both by his own family, the Monthly Meet- 
ing generally, and especially in the little meeting 
to which he belonged, between the members of 
which and himself there existed a cordial and 
affectionate attachment; and throughout our 
Quarterly Meeting there are many whose love 
and esteem for our departed friend have prepared 
them fully to sympathize in this sentiment ; and, 
in the fresh remembrance of his example, to 
adopt the language, “ The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 
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CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


On all sides, when in the year 1648, a lad of 
twenty-four, in the vale of Bevor, he dedicated 
himself to his work, a scene of hopeless confusion 
presented itself—the Church overthrown; the 
clergy scattered; sects of every form and name 
engaged in fiery conflict; order gone; laws 
crushed; civil disputes consuming town, country, 
and hamlet. Men’s minds, maddened by contro- 
versy, neither found nor sought any rest. But 
through all the din, Fox passed unmoved. Their 
struggles had no interest for one whose mind was 
absorbed with a grander warfare, and more tre- 
mendous issues. Cavalier or Roundhead, Royal- 
ist or Republican, he saw in them all men of like 
passions with himself, endowed with the same 
nature, heirs of the same destiny; and when he 
found that, buried under forms or controversies, 
lay hid a great practical truth, he could not rest 
till, in streets and highways, at the cross or in 
the market, he had proclaimed it. We can well 
understand how strange on ears stunned by the 


noise of controversey, fell the earnest appeals of 


the ardent peasant; and when, with the strength 
of an over-mastering conviction, and the eloquence 
of Scriptural truth, he struck at every man’s con- 
science, and appealed to every man’s heart ; and 
lifting into view the august truths of Christianity, 
he pointed to the dealings of the Great Spirit, 
and the love of the Great Reconciler, how many 
a mind long held in bondage, arose from its le- 
thargy; and as this new world of hope and in- 
terest was unveiled, men and women, amazed 
and entranced, started up, hung breathless on 
his lips, drank in every word, and owned that 
from the unlettered Quaker they had caught the 
first glad revelation of the Gospel. 

In this respect the peculiarities of the Quaker 
dress and language had their use. They made 
his opposition to the religion or irreligion of his 
age more palpable. Other sects had concealed 
their peculiarities; he published them. They 
escaped legal penalties by cowardice, and grew 
by stealth, and by connivance ; but this man, with 
a strange dress, which every one noticed, with a 
mode of speech peculiar, with convictions which 
compelled him to speak everywhere, went boldly 
out, and was everywhere to be found. There 
was not a throng or thoroughfare in which he 
was not present. In the cathedral, the parish 
church, the meeting-house, in market, street, and 
highway, there he was, that gaunt figure, with 
that strange dress and uncouth language. To 
evade the law was hopeless. He and the law 


were everywhere face to face. To hide himself 


from magistrates or soldiers was vain; wherever 
they were, he was. The court-house, market, or 
garrison echoed to the same voice, repeating the 
same truth, and denouncing the ordinances which 
they had defended. They threatened him, they 
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had him flogged, they imprisoned, they tortured: of the English tongue, Wilberforce and 
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him; his imperturbable patience wearied them. 
Tired of abusing him, they set him free. With- 
out a murmur or a fear, he resumed his course ; 
and there, in the same places, among the same 
throngs, in sight of the same authorities, he was 
to be seen teaching and warning them. And yet, 
though he defied them, there was no bravado. 
He spoke because he could not help it. He en- 
treated and admonished them; but this because 
he loved them—because he longed to give them 
the happiness which he himself enjoyed. His 
warnings were earnest, his arguments were keen, 
but for a time altogether in vain. At first they 
hooted and jeered him, they stoned and abused 
him—this man of strange dress, and queer lan- 
guage, and gaunt aspect. But when they saw 
him bear their taunts with patience, and take the 
wrongs without reviling—stripped, maimed, 
wounded, but never impatient—pilloried and im- 
prisoned, but never cast down—threatened, but 
never flinching—and perceived that his only ot- 
ject was to proclaim to others the secret of the 
peace which he enjoyed, they began to wonder, 
and then learned to admire. Reviled at first, he 
was at last welcomed ; and the crowds who met 
the rude missionary at his entrance with insults, 
heard him in silence, and followed his parting 
steps with their blessing and their tears. 

The eccentricities of Fox have brought on him, 
in the pages of others beside Mr. Macaulay, the 
charge of crazy fanaticism. We are not surpriscd 
at this. But the judgment appears to us both 
superficial and unjust. Sir James Mackintosh, 
when he speaks of Fox’s Journal as “a work of 
the deepest interest,” estimates him with a more 
philosophical judgment. There is no doubt thet 
the doctrine of the inner light gave great scope 
to the workings of fanaticism, and led men to 
mistake the impulses of fancy for the inspirations 
of truth. But Fox’s eccentricities contributed 
to the success of his mission, both as attracting 
notice to his doctrines, and as confronting openly 
the intolerant dogmas of the day. His persua- 
sion of the truth of his own mission, and his want 
of education, united to give to his writings a 
character as strange as his dress. When he spoke, 
he was eloquent, as men always are, who have 
deep convictions, and are full of the thoughts and 
language of Scripture. His words were true ora- 
tory ; for they arrested, moved, abashed, and per- 
suaded. But his written language is often un- 
couth, as strange and out of order as his dress. 
And yet that odd language, which defies diction- 
aries and criticism, became, by habit, the dress of 
his written thoughts, as fixed as the leather jerkin 
and broad brim with which he adorned himself. 
And what is no less curious, it has descended to 
his followers with as fixed and absolute a pre- 
scription. We find this language in the works 
of the courtly Penn—in the letters of Mrs. Fry, 
the associate of princes—in the writings of Wil- 
liam Allen, the associate of those great masters 
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Brougham. This appears to us significant ; for 
vast must have been the ascendancy of that 
mind which could thus impress its odd notions, 
whether of dress or of language, upon so many 
minds, and generations, and people. Quakerism 
has traversed two centuries, has spread over the 
globe, is to be found in the seat of the highest 
civilization, amid the greatest wealth and embel- 
lishments of life. Yet it still retains in its 
phraseology the word, and in its garb the dress, 
which it took from its peasant founder. No mere 
fanatic could have exercised so wide an influence. 
No vulgar mind could thus have stamped its 
mark on the gifted and the wise. It is easy for 
an impostor to found the sect of Mormonites, or 
for an ambitious chief to originate Mahommedan- 
ism. ‘Their faiths appeal to the credulity, the 
lust, and the ambition of men, and thus rise 
quickly into life ; but when a creed is introduced 
which restrains passion, elevates thought, abases 
pride and subdues self-will—which makes men 
devout, conscientious, and sincere, whatever be 
the oddities of act or word which adhere to it— 
we may be sure that there is some powerful prin- 
ciple of truth which gives it strength for a per- 
manent ascendancy. No common mind could 
design such a creed, or madman could enforce it. 
It cannot be the triumph of mere folly and ex- 
travagance. 

But there are other proofs of his moral and in- 
tellectual power. Fox is the recognized founder 
of Quakerism. His influence over men of various 
ranks, different callings, and opinions opposed to 
his own, the ascendancy of his mind over magis- 
trates, officers, governors, statesmen, multitudes, 
men of birth, the rabble, the mechanic, the shrewd 
lawyer, the polished noble, the imperious Pro- 
tector—all these establish at once his integrity 
and his talent ; for such influence is gained only 
by high intellectual power combined with great 
moral worth. The address of the prelate-judge 
to him, as a man “famous in England,” proves, 
as clearly as the respect of Cromwell, the un- 
changing regard of Charles II., and the attentions 
of the Governors of the American States, that 
this was no common man—assuredly no mere 
visionary. 

The truth is, that Fox’s character had, like 
many others, two aspects; and the contrast between 
these is so great, that one can hardly believe them 
to belong to the same mind. On the one hand, 
you have his strange thoughts and words, his cu- 
rious persuasions, his fanciful imaginations—the 
illusions of an ardent, the figments of an unlet- 
tered, mind. But such idiosyncrasies are not 
unusual in considerable minds; as, for example, 
Samuel Johnson’s belief in second sight; his re- 
alization of dreams and ghosts; “ the credulity 
of a child, with the reason of a giant.” But if 
we turn to the other side of Fox’s character, we 
find this same man of fancies and dreams, of 
strange dress and odd imaginations, confronted 
with controversialists, divines, Jesuits, lawyers— 
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baffling them with his incomparable subtlety, and 
with a quaint logic which overleaped or beat 
down all their fences. Now he stands, unabashed, 
in a-court of justice; confronting the judge, baf- 
fling the bar, exposing their tricks, picking flaws 
in their indictment, quoting against them adverse 
statutes, and wringing from angry and baffled 
judges a reluctant acquittal. Then he is in the 
Protector’s Court, a man not open to excitement, 
and very hard to dupe. There planting himself, 
his hat on his head, at Oliver’s dressing-table ; 
fixing him in long and earnest discourse ; setting 
before him his duty and his policy ; pressing on 
him toleration and charity ; while the iron-hearted 
soldier, first surprised, then attentive, at length 
subdued, extends to the Quaker his hand, bids 
him repeat his visit, and tells him if they could 
oftener meet they should be firmer friends. Then 
we find him, as the storm thickens and the clouds 
of persecution pour down, ever in the front of the 
battle ; wherever the strife is blackest, there he 
is found; now in Lancashire, now in Leicester, 
then in Westmoreland, or Cornwall; meeting 
magistrates and judges, baffling them at Quarter 
Sessions ; subduing officers, governors of castles, 
and judges on the bench. Then he is to be seen, 
in calm tranquillity, sitting down to organize, 
with a forecast equal to that of Wesley, the 
scheme of Quaker polity which has lasted to our 
times. And if we smile at the oddity of his lan- 
guage, at the curiously worded missives, which 
he hurls around him in his encounters, at mayors 
and magistrates, and gaolers and judges; we 
have only to turn to that caustic style, worthy of 
Hudibras or Cobbett, in which he lashes the frip- 
peries of the court of Cromwell, or the nervous 
logic with which he meets the ecasuistry of the 
Jesuit, or baffles the dogmatism of the ultra Cal- 
vinist; or dwell on those words of wisdom in 
which he tells of his own faith, or cheers the 
drooping heart of Cromwell’s daughter. We are 
forced to believe that this was no ordinary man ; 
but one who, with strange training, and singular 
idiosyncrasies, rose, by the inherent strength of 
genius and piety, to a wide and just ascendancy 
over the mind of the generation in which he 
lived. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
We hail with the 


atest satisfaction every 
effort put forth for the purpose of producing those 
articles of consumption ordinarily raised by slave 
labour, by the labour of free men, and especially 
so when an adequate remuneration is likely to 


accrue therefrom to the producer. Our attention 
has been directed to some communications of Dr. 
Lang, who has lately arrived in this country from 
Moreton Bay, on the subject of the successful 
growth of cotton in Australia. From the ac- 
counts which he gives, it would appear that there 
can be no doubt that cotton can be produced to 
an almost indefinite amount, and we should con- 
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ceive, from the estimated value placed upon the 
samples presented to the Chamber of Commerce 
at Manchester, by its chairman, its remunerative 
culture can be no longer a problem. As the let- 
ters to which we have referred are of considerable 
length, and branched out into other matters, we 
shall make such selections therefrom as will give 
a general idea to our readers of their contents :— 

‘In the month of November, 1845,” says Dr. 
Lang, “I happened to visit the settlement of 
Moreton Bay, about 500 miles to the northward 
of Sydney, for the first time ; and during my sta 
in that part of the territory, I was greatly ia 
with the vigorous and healthy appearance of a 
few cotton plants which I observed growing in 
the garden of an intelligent colonist in the town 
of Brisbane, merely, however, as an article of 
curiosity, but with no view to its cultivation. For, 
as I had seen the cotton plant under cultivation 
in the Brazils, and had also visited the cotton 
growing States of North America, I was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the nature and habits of 
the plant to be able to form some opinion on the 
subject. The idea, therefore, that impressed itself 
upon my mind with peculiar force at the time I 
refer to, was, that the cultivation of cotton in 
Australia, which I ascertained was perfectly 
practicable to any conceivable extent, by means 
of British labour, would, in all likelihood, afford 
a boundless field of remunerating employment for 
the redundant population of the United King- 
dom; and that, as the produce appeared to be of 
good quality, it might compete successfully with 
the slave-grown produce of the United States, and 
eventually give the death-blow to the institution 
of slavery itself in America. For it has long 
been a common observation in that country, that 
slavery sits on a cotton bale ; consequently, there 
is every reason to believe that if the bale can only 
be withdrawn, in the way of free trade and fair 
and honourable competition, slavery must fall to 
the ground. In short, this idea took such hold 
on my mind, as I gathered a few pods from one 
of the trees at Brisbane, to bring home with me 
during the following year to England, that I have 
never lost sight of it since; and all my subse- 
quent experience and observation on the subject 
only convince me that the scene my fancy then 
pictured out will ere long be realized in every 
particular,—viz.: ‘thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the virtuous and industrious poor of this 
country transformed into cotton-planters, each 
with his own smiling freehold and happy home, 
on the banks of the numerous Australian rivers 
that fall into the Pacific ; sending home the valu- 
able produce of their cotton fields in whole ship- 
loads to England ; underselling Jonathan and his 
negroes in the markets of London and Liverpool, 
and thereby compelling him at length to break 
every yoke and to let the oppressed go free.’ 

“] managed, without assistance of any kind, 
or from any quarter, to send out three ship-loads 
of industrious, virtuous, and Christian people, in 
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the year 1848 and 1849, to form the nucleus of 
a cotton-growing colony at Moreton Bay. And 
I am happy to say, that independently of the 
other objects of their emigration, these people 
have already transformed that settlement, which 
was previously at the very bottom of the scale in 
our colony, into the most intelligent, virtuous, and 
religious community in Australia. 

“The nine specimens of Australian cotton 
which I lately submitted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Manchester, and on which so gratifying 
a report has been given by that high authority, 
were grown in the oe localities; viz., two 
of them, valued at 1s. 10d. and 2s. per lb. re- 
spectively, on the Brisbane and Bremer Rivers, 
Moreton Bay, in lat. 274 deg. S. ; three of them, 
valued respectively at 1s. 8d., 1s. 7d., and Is. 
11d. per lb., at the Clarence River, in lat..294 
deg. 8. The grower of these three specimens 
was John Gibson, a zealous and efficient minister 
of religion, whom I carried out with me for that 
district expressly in the year 1849-50. He 
had previously been eleven years in Jamaica, 
which I considered a very valuable minor qualifi- 
cation for the semi-tropical country to which he 
was going, as he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the processes of tropical cultivation. Mr.Gibson 
(for whom I procured a small quantity of seed, 
which he sowed at my request) considered the 
cotton of the Clarence River both much finer and 
longer in the staple than that of Jamaica, and 
thought it would be worth about a shilling a 
pound. He describes the trees as being nine 
feet high in that locality, and bearing as many 
as 150 pods each ; and he gives it as his opinion, 
that on the Clarence and Richmond Rivers there 
is land enough of the first quality, and much of 
it naturally clear and ready for the plough, for 
any number of cotton plantations, while he con- 
siders both the climate and the cultivation per- 
fectly adapted to the constitution and the habits 
of the British practical farmer. 

“The four remaining samples of the nine I 
brought home were all grown on the Hunter and 
Patterson Rivers, in about 32} deg. S. lat. It 
is evident, therefore, that cotton of the first 
quality for the home market can be grown suc- 
cessfully, and to any conceivable extent, by 
means of British free labour in Australia, along 
a coast line of 350 miles north and south. But 
equally good samples of cotton have been grown 
as far north on the Australian coast as 26 deg. 
south, and as far south as lat. 34 deg., although » 
I could not obtain samples from these localities 
when I left the colony. It follows, therefore, 
that the cotton-gruwing region of Australia ex- 
tends over at leas’ eight degrees of latitude, or 
about 550 English miles; and it has been ascer- 
tained, that while the cotton plant in America is 
merely an annual, from being killed every winter 
by the intense frost of that country, and requires 
to be reproduced from the seed every spring, the 
Australian winter is so peculiarly mild as scarcely 
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to affect the plant in any way, while the produce 
is both greater and finer the second and following 
years than it is the first, thereby saving to the 
planter a large amount of labour every year. 

“ Besides, while the Sea Island, a finer descrip- 
tion of American cotton, can be grown only along 
a very limited extent of coast in the United 
States—in Georgia and South Carolina exclu- 
sively—cotton of the finest quality can be grown 
along the whole extent of that portion of the 
Australian coast which I have indicated, and the 
probability is, that itwill grow equally well in any 
suitable locality inland, to the eastward of the 
Australian Andes. Of the nine specimens I 
brought home, the only one which proved to be 
of the short staple, or New Orleans cotton, was a 
sample grown by my brother, on his property at 
Hunter’s River, from seed which he had procured 
from the Government Garden at Sydney, the dif- 
ference between the two descriptions not being 
known at the time even in that locality. 

“The cost of production, even in the case of 
a single acre, has been found not to exceed £5 
an acre; but it would be considerably reduced if 
it were grown on a large scale. The produce on 
that acre was ascertained to be 920 lbs. in the 
seed, or 230 Ibs. of clean cotton, of which the 
value has been declared at Manchester to be 2s. 
per lb., or £23 per acre ; but even two-thirds of 
this amount would afford a handsome return to 
the planter. 

“ As to the freight home, it is at present very 
low, and is likely to be so now for many years to 
come. The ship [ came home in had 1,500 bales 
of wool on board, of which the freight was only 
a halfpenny per Ib., while that of cotton from 
New Orleans is usually three farthings per |b., 
although cotton can be packed much closer than 
wool without hurting the fibre. 

“T submit, therefore, that I have demonstrated, 
to the satisfaction of any reasonable person, that 
cotton of the finest quality for the home market 
can be grown by means of British free labour, to 
any conceivable extent, on the coast of Australia; 
that the growth of that article of indispensable 
necessity for the manufactures of this country, 
will prove a highly remunerative employment for 
tens of thousands of the industrious and virtuous 
working classes of this country, provided they 
can only be carried out and settled in sufficient 
numbers along our coast, of which the climate 
cannot be surpassed by that of any other country 
on earth ; that there is no difficulty whatever in 
the way of our competing, and competing suc- 
cessfully and triumphantly, in this department of 
trans-marine industry, with the slaveholders of the 
United States ; and that there is a moral certainty 
of our being enabled, in a very few years hence, 
and in the fair and honorable way of free trade 
and open competition, to give its death-blow to 
slavery in America. 

“ But cotton is not the only slave-grown pro- 
duce now consumed extensively in the United 
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Kingdom, that we could supply by means of free 
labour from Australia ; tobacco is indigenous, or 
grows wild, in that country, and is now cultivated 
pretty extensively, and with eminent success. 
My late father, who was a practical man and a 
keen observer, pointed out to me both tobacco and 
flax et the phormium tenax, or New England 
flax, but the linum usitatissimum, or common 
flax of Europe) growing wild on my brother’s es- 
tate at Hunter’s River, twenty-two years ago. 
The average produce of tobacco in America is 
700 lbs. to the acre, but ‘a ton to the acre is not 
uncommon’ on the William and Patterson rivers, 
tributaries of the Hunter, in Australia ; and the 
leaf was selling, when I left the colony, at 2d. 
per lb. 

In a subsequent communication Dr. Lang re- 
marks : 

“ Along the line of coast in Australia, on 
which it has been ascertained, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that cotton of superior quality for 
the manufactures of this country ean be grown, 
by means of British free labour, to any conceiva- 
ble extent, viz., from Sydney, in latitude 34, to 
Wide Bay, in latitude 26 south, that is, eight de- 
grees of latitude, or about 550 statute miles, there 
are not fewer than thirteen tide rivers, all avail- 
able for steam navigation, and all presenting a 
greater or less extent of alluvial land, of the first 
quality for the growth of cotton and other semi- 
tropical produce, on their banks. In other words, 
there is a river available for steam navigation 
every forty miles along this whole line of coast ; 
and on the banks of these rivers, three of which 
have already a regular steam communication with 
the colonial capital, there are millions of acres 
of the finest land—much of it ready for the 
plough—in one of the finest climates in the 
world. Now, the proposition,” says Dr. Lang, 
“ which I have come home to submit to the gen- 
tlemen of England, in this important crisis in the 
history of my adopted country, is, that a series of 
agricultural settlements should be formed pro- 
gressively on these rivers, for the growth of cot- 
ton and other suitable produce ; and I now beg 
leave to point out in what manner and to what 
extent this great national object may be accom- 
plished with perfect safety to all concerned, and 
with perfect facility. 

“The Australian Land Sales Act of 1842 pro- 
vides that waste land in Australia shall not be 
sold for less than one pound per acre, and that 
of all sales of land in that country one-half of the 
proceeds shall be appropriated for the promotion 
of emigration from the United Kingdom, while 
the other half may be expended in public im- 
provements. Now, I propose that a right shall 
be acquired progressively under this Act, by some 
association or company to be formed for the pur- 
pose, to a million, half a million, or a quarter of 
a million of acres of land in Australia, suitable 
for the growth of cotton, and other similar pro- 
duce, and that the necessary emigration for the 
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accomplishment of this great object shall be ef- 
fected at the instance and under the auspices of 
such company or association.” —Anti-Slavery 


Reporter. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND INDIVIDUAL PANIC. 
(Concluded from page 56.} 


Bat whatever amount of gold is absolutely 
required at present as a circulating medium, and 
whatever amount is likely to be absorbed by the 
requirements of luxury, an amount far greater is 
likely to be needed to keep pace with the increas- 
ing prospects of prosperity in this country. Now 
that the restrictions on trade are nearly all re- 
moved, Britain may become the centre of the 
world’s commerce : situated as she is in a tem- 
perate climate, between the Old and the New 
World, her harbors never closed by ice, there is 
nothing to limit the extent of her markets, no- 
thing to check the development of her resources, 
nor the division of her labor. The extraordinary 
impetus given to emigration by the discovery of 
the gold-fields, has already begun to create new 
and great countries; and every emigrant that 
leaves our shores becomes a source of wealth and 
strength to the mother-country, which has cast 
off the fetters that so long restrained its enter- 
prise, and is open to trade with all the world; 
while the discovery of rich coal-mines in most 
parts of the globe, favors the communication by 
steam-power between both hemispheres, and al- 
most from pole to pole; and while we hear of 
new discoveries that may make the air a motive 
power instead of steam, and thus render railway 
transit possible in arid deserts; and while the 
electric telegraph not only connects us with the 
continent of Europe, but is about to cross the 
Atlantic. With all these powers at command, 
men will not long be confined to the narrow 
boundaries in which they are at present congre- 
gated; and in comparison with future improve- 
ments in every branch of industry, the present 
time may come to be regarded as one when they 
were mere bunglers in industrial art, and mere 
scratchers of the soil instead of cultivators. 

And not the least important’ among the ele- 
ments of national prosperity, will be found an 
abundance of the circulating medium. “’Tis 
certain,” says Hume, “that since the discovery 
of the mines in America, industry has increased 
in all the nations of Europe, except in the posses- 
sors of those mines; and this may justly be 
ascribed, amongst other reasons, to the increase 
of gold and silver. Accordingly, we find that 
in every kingdom into which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than formerly, every- 
thing takes a new face; labor and industry gain 
life; the merchant becomes more enterprising ; 
the manufacturer more diligent and skilful; and 
even the farmer follows the plough with greater 
alacrity and attention.” 
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The exception of Spain alone is a curious ex- 
ample and warning to nations, as showing how 
the best gifts may be abused and converted into 
a curse instead of a blessing; for, believing the 
possession of gold and silver to be the only true 
wealth, they attempted to accumulate thee 
metals by preventing the exportation of them 
by absurd restrictions; and this policy, added 
to her bigotry and persecution, has left Spain 
to this day an example of the results of 
restriction, powerless and poor, the haunt of the 
robber and the smuggler. 

An abundance of the circulating medium will 
always be found to be an important element in 
national prosperity; and so great has been the 
conviction of this fact, that a whole school of 
political economists have advocated a paper cur- 
rency, in order to escape from the danger of re- 
striction. “Give us,” say they, “this paper- 
money, the basis of which shall be, not this 
scarce, restrictive gold, but the real wealth of the 
country in commodities of every kind.” It was 
Sir Robert Peel who explained the danger of 
these views, by showing that paper-notes issued 
against commodities would tend to increase the 
fluctuations of the prices of those commodities. 
By the act of 1819, therefore, he established 
that a pound sterling, or the standard, by refer- 
ence to which the value of every other commo- 
dity is ascertained, and every contract fulfilled, 


| should be itself fixed to be a piece of gold of a 


certain weight and fineness, and that whatever 
paper-notes were issued, the holder should be 
entitled to demand standard coined gold in ex- 
change for them at the Bank, at the rate of £3 
17s. 10}d. of notes per ounce. Undertaking al- 
ways to pay in coin when demanded, the Bank 
was allowed to use its own discretion in the 
amount of notes it might issue. Such discre- 
tion, however, was found to work badly, for the 
trading community in particular; and therefore, 
by the act of 1844, the issue of bank-notes was 
limited to the certain amount of £14,000,000 
against securities; and it was enacted that any 
further issue must vary with and be equal to the 
amount of bullion deposited in the coffers of the 
Bank. The reason why £14,000,000 in notes 
against securities was the sum fixed on, was 
partly that this was the smallest sum that had 
been known to be in the hands of the public for 
avery long period; and it is probable that num- 
bers of those notes will never appear again, so 
many being perpetually lost by fires, shipwrecks, 
or carelessness. However, it is said, that only 
the other day, a bank-note was presented for 
payment, bearing the date of 1750. 

“To what end,” it is sometimes argued— 
“since even the advocates of gold-currency re- 
sort to paper-money as more convenient for prac- 
tical purposes—is the accumulation of treasure 
in the vaults of the bank of England? Why, 
after all the labor of digging it out of the earth 
in the antipodes, is it buried again here? Why 
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not coin it, and lend it out at interest?” The 
remark is, of course, not unnatural, but has a 
ready reply. The gold in the vaults of the 
Bank of England belongs, not to the Bank, but 
to the holders of the bank-notes. They prefer 
notes to gold to carry in their pockets; but these 
rags of notes have no value in themselyes—their 
sole value is as representatives of a certain por- 
tion of gold. People cannot have notes and the 
gold represented by the notes at the same time : 
they may have either that they like. If they 
prefer to have gold spoons, or gold candlesticks, 
or gold watches, or gold anything else: or if, as 
traders, they require to make purchases in any 
parts of the world where their notes would not 
pass current, or where those from whom they 
buy do not require any commodity manufactured 
in this country, then they can have their gold at 
the Bank any day by presenting their notes. 
As, moreover, the holder of every bank-note has 
an equal claim, pro tanto, on the bullion in the 
Bank coffers, the more gold there is in them, the 
more will his note represent. In short, the act 
of 1844, above alluded to, established the secu- 
rity of the Bank of England note in a way that 
seems perfect. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that a con- 
dition requisite to national prosperity is in pros- 
pect for our country. Individual exceptions 
there may be in the persons of annuitants, but 
even here counteracting circumstances are con- 
tinually at work. By improvements in ma- 
chinery, and facility of communication, the cost 
of production is so much reduced as, in a greater 
or lesser degree, to balance the rise of price con- 
sequent on an abundance of gold, should any 
such condition of things actually occur; and an 
abundance of gold would undoubtedly, as we 
have shown, be favorable to all these improve- 
ments. Already, the cost of production, or 
small amount of labor with which commodities 
can be produced, compared with former periods, 
is an important fact in all questions of income. 
The quantity of cotton wool, for example, taken 
for consumption in the United Kingdom in 1814, 
was 53,777,802 lbs., and in 1849 was 775,469,- 
008 lbs.; but its value, which in 1814 was 
£20,033,132, had only increased in 1849 to 
£26,771,432 ; so that fifteen times the quantity 
at the latter period, cost only about a third 
more money than the much smaller quantity in 
the former. The price of cotton-yarn was 8s. 9d. 
per pound in 1801, and only 2s. 11d. in 1832, 
owing to improved machinery. Such examples 
might be multiplied, and would increase in ac- 
celerated ratio in times of increased prosperity. 
Other compensations would not be wanting. If 
the actual income of an annuitant should be 
lowered, his taxes would be lightened, his poor- 
rates perhaps abolished, his sons and daughters 
able to find openings in every direction. He 
would not be called on for charity; he might 
become enterprising and successful like his 
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neighbors. It is scarcely possible that individual 
adversity should long co-exist with national 
prosperity. 

A period may indeed arrive, discoveries may 
be in store, which may render a change in the 
standard of value an absolute necessity. Such 
a period, however, must be remote, and must be 
met by wise legislation as it gradually approaches. 
Meanwhile, we see nothing to stop the develop- 
ment of our resources, nor the increase of our 
wealth, so long as we use our good gifts and do 
not abuse them.— Chambers’ Journal. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 








Some of our readers will probably be interested 
in the extract, introduced into this number, from 
the Christian Observer, an English periodical con- 
ducted by members of the established church, in 
which an effort is made to delineate the character 
of George Fox. It is curious and instructive to 
observe how difficult it is, even for men of learn- 
ing and talents, who have only a theoretic ac- 
quaintance with Quakerism, to form a correct esti- 
mate of the character of that remarkable man. 
While writers, the most competent to judge of the 
capacities of others, among whom the author of 
the essay before us may be fairly considered as 
one, agree in assigning to George Fox a force of 
intellect, such as few possess, most of those who 
have not embraced his doctrines, appear to regard 
his religious opinions as strongly imbued with 
fanaticism. They do not seem to remember that 
the teachers who promulgate doctrines not pre- 
viously received, are usually regarded as visiona- 
ries. When the Athenian philosophers encoun- 
tered the Apostle Paul, some of them cried, « what 
will this babbler say ;” others, “he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods,” because he preach- 
ed to them Jesus and the resurrection. 

This doctrine, which formed so conspicuous a 
part of the teaching of Paul, must have appeared 
to the wise Greeks, as well as to the stubborn 
Jews, a strange exhibition of fanaticism. We ac- 
cordingly find that when, at the close of an ad- 
dress, in which he testified that the unknown God 
whom they ignorantly worshipped was ordained 
to judge the world, he referred to the resurrection 
of Christ, some of them treated it with ridicule. 
Others, however, seem to have thought that these 
were not the words of a wild and visionary enthu- 
siast ; and therefore proposed to hear him again 
on this matter. 

The Roman Governor, though apparently a wise 
man, seems to have considered the declarations of 
Paul, on this subject, as unworthy of belief ; for 
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he informed King Agrippa that the accusers of 
Paul brought no accusation of such things as he 
supposed, but had certain questions of their own su- 
perstition, and of one Jesus, who was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. And when the apostle 
was making his noble and eloquent defence before 
the king and council, Festus appears to have listened 
patiently, till he came to adduce the authority of 
Moses and the prophets, in defence of the doctrine 
that Christ should suffer and rise from the dead, 
but he then cried with a loud voice, « Paul thou 
art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad.” Yet this doctrine, which a Roman Governor 
could pronounce to be the vagary of a madman, 
is now acknowledged as the faith of Christendom. 
As the apostle declared that the doctrines which 
he taught were essentially the eame which Moses 
and the prophets had proclaimed ; so George Fox 
testified that the doctrines which he promulgated, 
were not new, but were those of the apostolic age, 
sustained by the whole tenor of the Holy Scriptures. 


He was accustomed to appeal to Scripture testi- | 


mony, not only in the defence of his religious 
opinions, but also in vindication of his civil rights. 
If George Fox was a fanatic, he was certainly one 
of the most scriptural fanatics that ever lived. 

If we compare the accounts, which George Fox 
has left, in relation to the Divine illumination with 
which he believed himself favoured, with those of 
the apostle Paul in regard to the visions and reve- 
lations afforded to him, we shall readily perceive 
that the modern apostle kept at a respectful dis- 
tance behind his zealous precursor. 

Probably no. other part of his doctrine contri- 
buted so greatly to stamp on his character the im. 
putation of fanaticism, as that of immediate Divine 
inspiration. From that time to our own, that doc- 
trine has been held up to ridicule, not merely 
among acknowledged scorners, but by many pro- 
fessors of christianity. And yet this doctrine lies 
at the foundation of all religious belief. We value 
the Holy Scriptures, because we believe they were 
given by Divine revelation. Take away all belief 
in immediate revelation, and all religious belief 
becomes precarious and conjectural. If we look 
to the Scriptures, as we certainly ought, for in- 
struction on doctrinal subjects, we find no intima- 
tion there that this unspeakable gift will ever be 
withdrawn from the humble and obedient followers 
of Christ. 

Though the writer, of the article before us, un- 
questionably designed to treat the character of 
George Fox, and his successors in religious profes- 
sion, with candor, he seems to have fallen into a 
singular mistake in relation to the dress and lan- 
guage of Friends. A reader ignorant of the sub- 
ject, would be apt to suppose, from the notice under 
review, that George Fox and his friends had 
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adopted a language and costume peculiar to them- 
selves, and that both had been retained among the 
professors of the same faith, unchanged, to the 
present day. 

With regard to dress, they appear to have 
adopted the practice of the most grave of their 
time, omitting or retrenching such appendages, if 
any they found, as were designed merely for orna- 
ment. The dress of Friends, in our time, differs 
considerably from that which was worn even 
seventy or eighty years ago. But the same princi- 
ples are maintained. To consult decency, com- 
fort and convenience, and to avoid all gaudy 
appendages. This admits of such changes as con- 
stitute real improvements. I do not find that 
George Fox’s leather dress was ever imitated by 
his cotemporaries. 

The language which George Fox thought him- 
self required to adopt, and which has been retained 
by Friends to the present time, consists chiefly in 
the restoration of the true Scripture language, in 
contradistinction to the absurd confusion of 
numbers which prevails inthe common usage. As 
this is the ancient classical phraseology, and that 
used in all the higher orders of composition, both 
in poetry and prose, its adoption in common use 
may be fairly viewed as the resforation of a pure 
language, not the introduction of a capricious 
novelty. 

The other peculiarities of language, if peculiari- 
ties they are, which were adopted by our primitive 
Friends, and retained by their successors, were 
founded on such principles as to suggest quite 
rational surprise that they should be considered as 
peculiarities among Christians. The practice of 
distinguishing the months, and the days of the 
week by names, assigned to them in memory of 
heathen objects of worship, is not easily reconciled 
with the prophetic declaration, that he would 
« take away the names of Baalim out of the mouths 
of his people, and they should no more be known 
by their names.” Hosea ii, 17. Probably very few, 
if any Christian professors of our day, would ap- 
prove of substituting Sunday, for the first-day of 
the week, in our translations of the New Testament. 
Yet, if the former is deemed the proper mode of 
designating the day, it is not very easy to discover 
why it may not be used in the common version of 
the Scriptures, as well as in common usage. 

The usual terms Mr., sir, your humble servant, 
&c., as generally employed, are expressive of rela- 
tions between the parties which do not exist, and 
consequently their omission may be regarded as 
an intimation of a scrupulous regard to veracity, 
rather than the affectation of singularity. 


There are few characters so perfect as to be 
safely copied in every particular, 
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Inprana Yearty Meetinc.—Further notice of 

this large and interesting assembly has been re- 

ceived, since our last number was published. 


When, on the opening of the first session, the 
representatives were called, there being five from 
each of sixteen quarters, all were present but four, 
whose attendance was prevented by indisposition. 
Minutes were produced, and read, for the follow- 
ing ministers from other Yearly Meetings, viz: 
James Jones and Lindley M. Hoag, from New 
England; Rebecca Collins and Eliza P. Gurney, 
from Philadelphia; Anna Adams from New York, 
and John Hutchin from North Carolina. 

The London general epistle was read, and 8,000 
copies ordered to be printed for circulation; after 
which, the epistles in manuscript, from London, 
Dublin, New England, and New York, were also 
read, and a committee appointed to prepare epistles 
to those, and the other Yearly Meetings. 
reading of the remaining epistles was postponed to 
the next session. 

A new Quarterly Meeting having been brought 


into operation, in conformity to the conclusion of | 


the Yearly Meeting last year, the committee of 
one from each quarter, on the Treasurer’s account, 
was directed to prepare a new apportionment of 
the quotas. 

On Sixth-day, the Ist, the meeting, in concur- 
rence with the proposal of the representatives, ap- 
pointed Elijah Coffin as clerk, and Levi Jessup 


and Charles F. Coffin assistants, for the present | 


year. The remaining epistles were then read; 
after which the meeting proceeded in the usual 
way, to the consideration of the state of Society, 
by reading the queries, and the answers thereto 
from the several quarters. In this they proceeded 
as far as the seventh query, inclusive. This ses- 


sion, which continued about five hours, appears to | 


have been highly interesting, in which a number 
of impressive and instructive testimonies were 
delivered. 

On Seventh-day, the 2d inst ,a meeting of minis- 
ters and elders convening at eight o’clock, the 
Yearly Meeting commenced at ten, when the re- 
maining queries, and the three annual ones were 
read. In the reply to the second, of the latter de- 
scription, it was stated that every Friend’s family 
within that extended Yearly Meeting was supplied 
with a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

The committee on books and tracts, stated in 
their report that fifteen tracts had been stereotyped, 
and many printed and circulated, within the past 
year. 

The Boarding School occupied the attention of 
the meeting, and gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion. A large sum is required to complete the 
buildings proposed. The subject was referred to 


The | 
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a committee consisting of sixty-four members, four 
from each quarter, to report at a future session. 

The general committee on education made their 
annual report. From this it appears they have 
8,824 children and youth, of a suitable age to at- 
tend school; 113 schools under the care of Friends ; 
136 schools taught by members, but not under the 
care of the Monthly Meetings; 56 meetings with- 
out schools, under their care. The number of 
children taught in Monthly Meeting schools is 
given at 3,637. The rest appear to be nearly all 
receiving instruction, in other schools. 

Second-day, 4th. Twenty-four Friends were 
appointed to superiatend the Boarding School ; 
and three to fill vacancies in the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, occasioned by the death of former mem- 
bers. 

A report was received from Salem Quarter, Iowa, 
stating that four Monthly Meetings requested to 
be united into a new Quarterly Meeting, to be 
termed « Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting,” and 
a joint committee of men and women Friends was 
appointed, to visit those Monthly Meetings, and 
Salem Quarterly Meeting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
read, containing, with various other matters, the 
copy of an act of incorporation, to carry into effect 
the intentions of our late friend, Josiah White, as 
indicated by his bequest of $40,000. The land 
on which to locate the proposed institution has 
been purchased, and a committee was separated 
to nominate Trustees. 

Six thousand copies of the document prepared 
by the Conference at Baltimore, were directed to 
be printed, and the committee on that subject was 
reappointed, with the addition of a Friend in place 
of Thomas Evans, deceased. The members now 
are Elijah Coffin, William Hobbs, George Carter, 
Eleazer Bales, Henry Wilson, Joseph Cox, Jacob 
Elliott, and John Hadley, jua. 


Third day, 5th. Reports were received from the 
committee on the school fund, which ws defer till 
the printed minutes come to hand; and from the 
committee on Indian concerns, By the latter it 
appears that the number of pupils at the Board- 
ing school among the Shawnees, has averaged 
thirty during the past year; and one Indian has 
been admitted into membership with Friends. 
Twelve hundred dollars were directed to be raised 
to meet the expenses of this concern for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The report respecting the people of colour was 
received, but this we also defer till another week. 

Epistles to the other Yearly Meetings were pro- 
duced and adopted. The Yearly Meeting concluded 
on that day. 
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From recent accounts we find that our friends 
John Yeardley and Peter Bedford have returned 
from Norway to London; and that John Candler 
and wife and Wilson Burgess sailed about a month 
ago for Rio Janeiro. 

A late letter from Ireland informs us that our 
friends Eli and Sybil Jones were extending their 
religious labours through the western part of that 
island, among a very poor and destitute class of 
our fellow men. 


Marartep, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Monkton, 
Vt., on Fourth day, the 15th of last month, Oscar 
Hazarp to Saran, daughter of Henry Miles; all 
of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 


ON PREVENTABLE DEATH. 
BY DR. KEIN THALER. 
(Cuntinued from page 62 ) 

Much of exaggeration as is implied in almost 
every part of this statement, we can afford to dis- 
regard its particular errors by pointing out that 
the general tenor and result are most conclusively 
refuted by facts. The death rate of the county of 
Surrey, with its large and numerous town popu- 
lation, is but one and four-fifths per cent.,and the 
whole south-eastern division of England is but 
one-tenth percent. more. And, finally, the city 
officer of health, in hisreport for the year 1849-50 
pointed out the remarkable fact that, in a 
large sub-district of some 12,000 inhabitants, 
situate in the very heart of the city of London, 
the rate of mortality per cent. was as low as the 
average minimum of this Northumbrian village. 

Those who really know the actual condition 
and personal habits of even the most favored agri- 
cultural population will understand why we can 
boldly regard as preventable all permanent excess 
of mortality. We recollect reading, some years 
ago, a thoughtful, sarcastic chapter of Christo- 
pher North, which impugned the old, threadbare 
notions of rustic health and longevity, with no 
less truthfulness than success. Indeed, there is 
much in the social condition of the peasant which 
calls loudly for alteration. He too often dies 
where he might live, either from his ignorance of 
known physical laws, or from his inability to ap- 
ply them. But his urban brother dies sooner 
because, in addition to the unhealthy circum- 
stances which are common to both, he also suffers 
from others which are peculiarly the result of the 
gregarious habits, and ordinary social arrange- 
ments of a large city. These evils are definite 
enough ; they constitute the palpable causes of 
his excessive mortality, and they are all suscepti- 
ble of removal. In point of fact, we have seen 
that the health of a metropolitan population may 
approach that of a rustic one; and, while we may 
rely upon this as proving how small are the ne- 
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to the advantage of the latter; that in the town, 
wages are on an average higher, work is less pro- 
tracted and exhausting, the mind better attended 
to, charity more frequent and constant, and medi- 
cal relief both better and more accessible. 

The numerous evils incidental to an urban 
residence will, of course, vary to some extent, ac- 
cording to the particular town which is selected 
for examination. At present we shall do little 
more than enumerate those which are rendered 
most pressing by their magnitude and importance, 
or which take the greatest estimable share in pre- 
ventable mortality which we are now discussing. 

The first and most obvious is the over-crowded 
population which fills a large city, and often 
crams a house, a floor, a room, or even a cellar, 
with human beings in numbers which are utterly 
disproportionate to the amount of breathing-air 
required by each, and which additionally and ne- 
cessarily imply a closeness of contact most favor- 
able to the propagation of all infectious disorders. 

The defective drainage which almost universally 
disgraces our large townsis an evil of even greater 
importance, and causes whole districts of Lon- 
don, reeking with the stinks of organic decompo- 
sition, to recover and exceed the endemic fatality 
they ssed before the incidents of civilization 
had dispelled their emanations of ague-poison. 
The want of light and air exhibited by rooms, 
houses and alleys, is a mischief of similar giant 
magnitude; while here in London, as if the 
searce mitigated putrefaction of that animal and 
vegetable refuse which is incidental to a crowded 
population were net a-sufficient source of poison, 
we next pour it into a tidal river, in which it sails 
slowly up and down an indefinite number of times, 
to be long and repeatedly inhaled by the popula- 
tion. 

Nor is this all. We bury our dead so that 
their putrefying remains not only remind the liv- 
ing of mortality, but produce it; so that the man 
whom society has slain by its ignorance, rises from 
his grave, in the shape of a gaseous exhalation, to 
take a full though posthumous revenge ; and the 
horrible fable of the vampyre is almost literally 
enacted by the dead in a city churchyard on their 
neighboring and surviving relatives. 

Finally, a whole host of trades and occupations, 
whose offensiveness might, to any seasonable be- 
ing, sufficiently show their injurious character, 
are allowed still further to deteriorate the damaged, 
deficient and poisoned atmosphere, and pour out 
every conceivable abomination to vary the color, 
density, and smell, of the sooty mixture of solid, 
liquid and gas, which constitutes the air of the 
metropolis. 

In examining into the relation of these cireum- 
stances to the general mortality of a town, it is of 
course very difficult to make any exact subdivision 
of the total deaths which shall so accurately cor- 


cessary and unavoidable disadvantages of a town | respond to the localities that exhibit the highest 
life, we"ought not to forget that there are some | degree of these defects, as to allow of the direct 
ingredients in the comparison which must tend | results of each on the local death-rate being spe- 
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cifically estimated. Generally, indeed, they coin- 
cide with each other; or, at any rate, some being 
universal throughoutan entire metropolis, we have 
but to add one or two to make up the maximum, 
both of number and amount. Many of the clo- 
ser courts and alleys of London especially exem- 
plify this: their annual contribution to the district 
mortality being one of frightful, almost incredible 
magnitude and constancy. 

As regards their influence in determining the 
access of special forms of disease, or particular 
modes of death, we again find the same evident 
relation of cause and effect, although minute accu- 
racy of figures is, for the same reasons, equally 
impossible. 

We may regard acute disease as producing, say 
one half of the ordinary mortality. It might 
seem a gross exaggeration to callall of these pre- 
ventable deaths; still a careful consideration will 
afford us reason for believing that they do but 
insufficiently represent the actual numbers of 
avoidable mortality. For in such an estimate we 
leave out of sight the well-known influence of 
these causes in producing the slow disorders of 
nutrition which result in scrofula, consumption, 
rheumatic fever, gout, and the various external 
complaints calling for surgical interference; to 
say nothing of those diseases of the vascular sys- 
tem which are almost natural to old age, but are 
too often anticipated by the premature decrepi- 
tude of young men of thirty or forty. It is thus | 
highly probable that the above proportion rather 
falls short of than exceeds the actual truth. 

On inquiring into the several constitueyts of 
this preventable mortality, we find a similar inti- 
mate dependence. The chief groups of disease | 
attracting our attention in this respect are those | 
of fever, cholera and dysentery, small-pox, scarla- 
tina, erysipelas and the infantine disorders so fatal 
during the earlier years of life. 

As regards the first, and perhaps the gravest 
of these, fever, it is scarcely possible to consider it 
as other than in almost every instance an 
avoidable infliction. It constitutes somewhere 
about one tenth of the mortality produced by these 
acute diseases; but this proportion, great as it is, 
is a most deficient and fallacious index of its real 
effect. 

Others of these groups, such as cholera, are 
largely and frequently fatal, mowing down with 
inevitable stroke as much as one-half or one-third 
of all whom they attack. Many of these epidem- 
ics also fall with greatest severity on the feeble 
and ailing, or at any rate can be shown, by the 
low mortality which succeeds them, to anticipate 
the fatal event to many of their victims by but a 
few months. Others, again, attack infant life, of 
little existing commercial value to the commu- 
nity, apparently but a slight loss from an over 
populated country, and “costing only the tears 
that are shed for it.” The parents’ loss may be 
mitigated by time, or replaced by other offspring; 
or the increasing prosperity of a childless father 
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and mother may conceal from the not too curious 
eye of society the desolation under which they 
often inwardly writhe for the remainder of their 
life. But in all three of these respects fever of- 
fers a deadly preéminence of mischief. 

We may premise that even as regards the ab- 
solute number of its victims, fever doubles those 
of the more dreaded Eastern destroyer, cholera. 
For surely the deaths from the latter are not to be 
ignored when the visitation is past, but are ra- 
ther to be distributed over the long intervals of its 
approach, during which the growth of a fresh 
population, and the neglect of sanitary precau- 
tions, are together silently preparing its path and 
marking its victims. And spreading the deaths 
by cholera over the years of its absence, we find 
that those by fever, our constant inbred and indi- 
genous pestilence, more than double those of the 
occasional foreign destroyer. 

And it is even more important to notice that, 
while treble the number of deaths from cholera 
would represent the entire population it had 
attacked—the remaining two-thirds return- 
ing for the most part through a rapid and 
brief convalescence to their pristine mental and 
bodily vigor—the subjects of typhus cannot be 
estimated at less than ten or fifteen times so many ; 
the whole of which vast multitude necessarily un- 
dergo an illness of at least one or two months’ 
average duration, and an almost helpless conva- 
lescence, which is frequently protracted to four or 
five times this date. 

Nor is it the feeble and ailing adult or the in- 
fant that constitute the most frequent subjects of 
this fell disorder. Its victims are for the most part the 
vigorous man or woman in the prime of life, the 
highly trained and fully educated member of the 


| community, the father whose labor sustains a large 


family, or the mother whose care and affection can 
alone adequately rear and educate them. The 
loss of these, the most vital elements of society, 
is too often absolutely irreparable to their depend- 
ent offspring, while it cripples the resources of the 
state, not only by direct removal of capital, which 
such deaths imply, but by the expenditure re- 
quired to support the additional burden so thrown 
upon the public. 


(To be continued.) 


FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 


On the 26th of Fifth month last, Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered to the U. 8. 
Senate a memorial, from New England, asking for 
the repeal of the fugitive law of 1850; and 
moved its reference to the committee on the 
judiciary. After some debate the memorial was 
ordered to be laid on the table. 

On the 27th of Seventh month, the same Sena- 
tor offered a resolution, requesting the same com- 
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mittee to consider the expediency of bringing in 
a bill for the immediate repeal of that law; but 
this resolution was rejected, by 32 nays against 
10 yeas. 

On the 26th of Eighth month he moved, to a/| 
bill before the Senate, an amendment, providing | 
for a repeal of the fugitive law. The subject | 
was thus brought before the Senate, in a form | 
which furnished the opponent of slavery with an | 
opportunity of bringing into view the merits, not 
only of the law in question, but of any law which 
Congress could enact in support of slavery ; and 
he fully availed himself of the opportunity. 

In the commencement of his argument he ad- 
verts to the assertion frequently made, “ that 
there is a final settlement, in principle and sub- 
stance, of the question of slavery, and that all 
discussion of it is closed.” On this subject he 
remarks : 


“ Both the old political parties of the country, 
by formal resolutions, have united in this declara- 
tion. On a subject which for years has agitated 
the public mind; which yet palpitates in every 
heart and burns on every tongue ; which, in its 
immeasurable importance, dwarfs all other sub- 
jects; which, by its constant and gigantic pre- 
sence, throws a shadow across these Halls; which 
at this very time calls for appropriations to meet 
extraordinary expenses it has caused, they have 
imposed the rule of silence. According to them, 
sir, we may speak of everything except that alone, 
which is most present in all our minds. 

“To this combined effort I might fitly reply, 
that, with flagrant inconsistency, it challenges 
the very discussion which it pretends to forbid. 
Such a declaration, on the eve of an election, is, 
of course, submitted to the consideration and rati- 
fication of the people. Debate, inquiry, discus- 
sion, are the necessary consequence. Silence be- 
comes impossible. Slavery, which you profess to 
banish from the public attention, openly, by your 
invitation, enters every political mecting and 
every political convention. Nay, at this moment 
it stalks into this Senate, crying, like the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, ‘Give! give !’ 

“ But no unanimity of politicians can up- 
hold the baseless assumption, that a law, or any 
conglomerate of laws, under the name of Com- 
promise, or howsoever called, is final. Nothing 
can be plainer than this; that, by no Parlia- 
mentary device or knot, can any Legislature tie 
the hands of a succeeding Legislature, so as to 
prevent the full exercise of its constitutional 
powers. Each Legislature, under a just sense 
of its responsibility, must judge for itself; and, 
if it think proper, it may revise or amend, or ab- 
solutely undo the work of its predecessors. The 
laws of the Medes and Persians are proverbially 


said to have been unalterable; but they stand 
forth in history as a single example of such irra- 
tional defiance of the true principles of all law. 

“To make a law final, so as not to be reached 
by Congress, is, by mere legislation, to fasten a 
new provision on the Constitution. Nay, more ; 
it gives to the law a character which the very 
Constitution does not possess. The wise fathers 
did not treat the country as a Chinese foot, never 
to grow after infancy ; but, anticipating Progress, 
they declared expressly that their Great Act is 
not final. According to the Constitution itself, 
there is not one of its existing provisions—not 
even that with regard to fugitives from labour— 
which may not at all times be reached by amend- 
ment, and thus be drawn into debate. This is 
rational and just. Sir, nothing from man’s hands, 
nor law, nor constitution, can be final. Truth 
alone is final.” 

“To sustain slavery, it is now proposed to 
trample on free speech. In any country this 
would be grievous; but here, where the Consti- 
tution expressly provides against abridging free- 
dom of speech, it is a special outrage. In vain 
do we condemn the despotisms of Europe, while 
we borrow the rigors with which they repress 
Liberty, and guard their own uncertain power. 
For myself, in no factious spirit, but solemnly, 
and in loyalty to the Constitution, as a Senator 
of Massachusetts, I protest against this wrong. 
On slavery, as on every other subject, I claim 
the right to be heard. That right I cannot, I 
will not abandon. ‘Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter and to argue freely, above all 
liberties.” These are the glowing words which 
flashed from the soul of John Milton, in his 
struggles with English tyranny. With equal 
fervour they should be echoed now by every 
American, not already a slave.” 


He assumes, and ably maintains, the ground 
that slavery is sectional, and that its support is 
not the business of the General Government. 
He remarks : 


“A popular belief at this moment makes 
slavery a national institution, and, of course, ren- 
ders its support a national duty. The extrava- 
gance of this error can hardly be surpassed. An 
institution, which our fathers most carefully 
omitted to name in the Constitution, which, ac- 
cording to the debates in the Convention, they 
refused to cover with any ‘sanction,’ and which, 
at the original organization of the Government, 
was merely sectional, existing nowhere on the 
national territory, is now above all other things 
blazoned as national. Its supporters plume ther 
selves as national. The old political parties, 
while upholding it, claim to be national. A 
National Whig is simply a Slavery Whig, and a 
National Democrat is simply a Slavery Demo- 
crat, in contradistinction to all who regard slave- 
ry as a sectional institution, within the exclusive 
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control of the States, and with which the nation 
has nothing to do. 

“ As slavery assumes to be national, so, by an 
equally strange perversion, freedom is degraded 
to be sectional, and all who uphold it, under the 


tive law of a municipal character, without foun- 
dation in the law of nature or the unwritten or 
common law.’ 

“Of course every power to uphold slavery 
must have an origin as distinct as that of slavery 


national Constitution, share this same epithet. | itself. Every presumption must be as strong 


The honest efforts to secure its blessings, every- | against such a power as against slavery. 


where within the jurisdiction of Congress, are 
scouted as sectional ; and this cause, which the 
founders of our National Government had so 
much at heart, is called sectivnalism. These 
terms, now belonging to the commonplaces of 
political speech, are adopted and misapplied by 
most persons without reflection. But herein is 
the power of slavery. It has taught many to 
say national instead of sectional, and sectional 
instead of national.” 

“ According to the true spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and the sentiments of the Fathers, slavery 
and not freedom is sectional, while freedom and 
not slavery is national. On this unanswerable 
proposition I take my stand. And here com- 
mences my argument. 

“ The subject presents itself under fio prin- 
cipal heads: First, the true relations of the Na- 
tional Government to slavery, wherein it will ap- 

ear that there is no national fountain out of 
which slavery can be derived, and no national 
power, under the Constitution, by which it can 
be supported. Enlightened by this general sur- 
vey, we shall be prepared to consider, Secondly, 
the true nature of the provision for the rendition 


of fugitives from labour, and herein especially 
te constitutional and offensive legislation of 
Congress in pursuance thereof. 

“J. And now for the TRUE RELATIONS OF 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO SLAVERY. 
These will be readily apparent, if we do not neg- 
lect well-established principles. 

“Tf slavery be national, if there be any power 
in the National Government to uphold this in- 
stitution—as in the recent Slave Act—it must 
be by virtue of the Constitution. Nor can it be 
by mere inference, implication or conjecture. 
According to the uniform admission of courts 
and jurists in Europe, again and again promul- 
gated in our country, slavery can be derived only 
from clear and special recognition. ‘The state 
of slavery,’ said Lord Mansfield, pronouncing 
judgment in the great case of Somersett, ‘is of 
such a nature, that it is incapable of being intro- 
duced on any reasons moral or political, but only 
by positive law. Itis so odious, that nothing 
can be suffered to support it but POSITIVE LAW.’ 
And a slaveholding tribunal, the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi, adopting the same principle, has 
said : 

“<Slavery is condemned by reason and the 
laws of nature. It exists, and can exist only 
through municipal regulations.’ 

«“ And another slaveholding tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court of Kentucky, has said : 

“ ¢ We view this as a right existing by posi- 


A 
power so peculiar and offensive, so hostile to rea- 
son, so repugnant to the law of nature and the 
inborn rights of man ; which despoils its victims 
of the fruits of their labour; which abrogates 
the relation of parent and child; which, by a de- 
nial of education, abases the intellect, prevents a 
true knowledge of God, and murders the very 
soul; which, amidst a plausible physical comfort, 
degrades man, created in the divine image, to 
the level of a beast ;—such a power, so eminent, 
so tyrannical, so unjust, can find no place in any 
system of Government, unless by virtue of posi- 
tive sanction. It can spring from no doubtful 
phrases. It must be declared by unambiguous 
words, incapable of a double sense. 

“The name slave does not pollute the Charter 
of our Liberties. No ‘positive’ language gives 
to Congress any power to make a slave, or to 
hunt a slave. To find even any seeming sanc- 
tion for either, we must travel, with doubtful 
footsteps, beyond its express letter, into the re- 
gion of interpretation. But here are rules which 
cannot be disobeyed. With electric might for 
freedom, they send a pervasive influence through 
every provision, clause, and word of the Consti- 
tution. Each and all make slavery impossible 
as a national institution. They efface from the 
Constitution every fountain out of which it can 
be derived.” 

“ According to undeniable words, the Consti- 
tution was ordained, not to establish, secure, or 
sanction slavery—not to promote the special in- 
terests of slaveholders—not to make slavery na- 
tional, in any way, form, or manner; but to 
‘ establish justice,’ ‘ promote the general welfare,’ 
and ‘secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ Here surely liberty is na- 
tional. 

“ Next in importance to the Preamble are the 
explicit contemporaneous declarationsin the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, and else- 
where, expressed in different forms of language, 
but all tending to the same conclusion. By the 
Preamble, the Constitution speaks for freedom. 
By these declarations, the Fathers speak as thé 
Constitution speaks. Early in the Convention, 
Governeur Morris, of Pennsylvania, broke forth 
in the language of an abolitionist: ‘ He never 
would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It 
was a nefarious institution. It was the curse of 
Heaven on the State where it prevailed.’ Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said: ‘The morality 
or wisdom of slavery are considerations belong- 
ing to the States themselves.’ According to 
him, slavery was sectional. 


(To be continued.) 
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WRITLEN AT THE APPROACH OF WINYER. | O winter, o'er me hold thy dreary reign, 


Br Joun Scorr.* 


The sun far southward bends his annual way, 
The bleak north-east wind lays the forests bare, 
The fruit ungathered quits the naked spray, 
And dreary winter reigns o er earth end air. 


No mark of vegetable life is seen, 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call ; 
Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen, 
Save the lone red-breast on the moss-grown wall. 


Where are the sprightly prospects spring supplied, 
The May-flowered hedges scenting every breeze— 

The white flocks scattering o’er the mountain’s side, 
The wood-larks warbling on the blooming trees ? 


Where is gay summer’s sportive insect train, 
That in green fieldston painted pinions played ? 

The herd at noon wide pasturing oer the plain, 
Or thronged at noontide in the willow-shade ? 


Where is brown avtumn’s evening mild and still, 
What time the ripened corn fresh fragrance yields, 
What time the village peoples all the hill, 
And loud shouts echo o'er the harvest fields ? 


To former scenes our fancy thus returns, 

To former scenes that little pleased when here ; 
Our winter chills us and our summer burns, 

Yet we dislike the changes of the year. 


To happier lands then restless fancy flies, 

Where Indian streams through green savannahs flow, 
Where brighter suns and ever tranquil skies 

Bid new fruits ripen and new flowrets blow. 


Let ‘Truth these fairer, happier lands survey: 

There frowning months descend in watery storms, 
Or Nature faints amid the blaze of day, 

And one brown hue the sunburnt plain deforms. 


There oft, as toiling in the sultry fields, 

Or homeward passing on the shadeless way, 
His joyless life the weary lab’rer yields, 

And instant drops beneath the death{ul ray. 


Who dreams of Nature, free from Nature's strife? 
Who dreams of constant happiness below ? 

The hope-flushed enterer on the stage of life, 
The youth to knowledge unchastised by wo. 


For me, long toiled on many a weary road, 
Led by false hopes in search of many a joy, 

I find in earth's bleak clime no blest abode, 
No place, no season sacred from annoy. 


For me, while winter rages round the plains, 
With his dark days | human life compare ; 

Not those more fraught with clouds, and winds. and rains, 
Than this, with pining pain and anxious care. 


O! whence this wondrous turn of mind our fate ? 
Whate’er the season or the place possessed, 
We ever murmur at our present state, 
And yet the thought of parting breaks our rest. 


Why else, when heard in evening’s solemn gloom, 
Does the sad knell, that sounding o’er the plain, 
Tolls some poor lifeless body to the tomb, 
Thus thrill my breast with melancholy paim@ 


The voice of reason thunders in my ear: 

Thus thou, ere long, must join thy kindred clay— 
No more those nostrils breathe the vital air, 

No more those eyelids open on the day. 





* See No. 49, page 783, last vol. 


Spread wide thy skies in darkest horror drest ; 
Of their dread rage no longer I complain, 
Nor ask an Eden for a transient guest. 


Enough has Heaven indulged of joy below, 
To tempt our tarriance in this loved retreat ; 
Enough has Heaven ordained of useful wo, 
To make us languish for a happier seat. 


There is who deems all climes, all seasons fair; 
There is who knows no restless passion’s strife; 

Contentment, smiling at each idle care— 
Contentment, thankful for the gift of life; 


She finds in winter many a view to please : 

The morning landseape fringed with frostwork gay, 
The sun at noon seen through the leafless trees, 

The clear calm ether at the close of day. 


She marks th’ advantage storms and clouds bestow 
When blustering Taurus purifies the air— 

When moist Aquarius pours the fleecy snow, 
That makes th’ impregnate glebe a richer harvest bear. 


She bids, for all, our grateful praise arise, 
To Him whose mandate spake the world to form— 
Gave spring's gay bloom, and summer's cheerful skies, 
And autumn’s corn-clad fields, and winter’s sounding 
storm. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Ixte.tice+cr.—The steamship Asia, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the after- 
noon of the 6th inst., bringing E-glish dates to the 
25th ult., and the Franklin, from Havre, on the 11th, 
with Liverpool] dates to the 29th ult. 


Exectanp.—It is understood that the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington wili take place as early as 
possible after the meeting of Parliament. His re- 
mains will be placed in St. Paui's Cathedral by the 
side of those of Lord Nelson. 

Lord Hardinge has been appointed Commander in 
Chief of the army. 

The American Guano Expedition excites much 
uneasiness in England. 

The excitement which had hitherto prevailed re- 
specting the weather had almost subsided, and the 
harvest in the North was almost brought to a ter- 
mination. 

‘The general impression was that the wheat crops 
on the whole would be under the average in quan- 
tity, whilst the quality in most instances is inferior. 


France —A plot to assassinate Louis Napoleon 
has been discovered at Marseilles. The design was 
to fire an infernal machine composed of 250 gun 
bairels loaded with 1500 bullets. The machine was 
secured by the police and the parties arrested. 


Advices from Paris say that the first official act 
towards the consummation of the Empire takes 
place at Tours on the 15th October, where a decree 
will be published for the convocation of the Senate 
to examine and report on the addresses from the 
Departments inviting the President toassume the Im- 
perial dignity. 

The return of the Prince to Paris will be cele- 
brated with imperial pomp, and in a style of 
brilliancy hitherto unparal!eled. 

The Paris Journals are principally occupied with 
chronicling the progress of the President through 
the Southern Departments. At Grenoble, Avignon 
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and Marseilles, the President was received with 
the most extravagant outward demonstrations of 
joy. Beneath all this current of popular rejoicing, 
1owever, there are plain indications of secret dis- 
like and hatred to his rule. 

On the 9th inst. a brigade of gendarmes, sent by 
the government, took possession of the domains of 
the chateau of Lepaud, belonging to the Orleans 
fami’y. The person in charge of the estate protested 
against the act of seizure. 


The floods on the Rhine continue and have occa- 
sioned a great destruction of property. Several vil- 
lages have been submerged. 

The difficulty between Franee and Belgium with 
regarL to the tariff appears to be increasing. 

Germany.—Munich, Sept. 22,—The negotia'ions 
of the plenipotentiaries are terminated. ‘The result 
of their deliberatious is as follows: 


First—The Darmstadt allies waive, for the pre- 
sent the demand that Prus-ia shall agree to con- 
clude a customs uvion with Austria in the year 
1859. 

Second—But they insist the customs tariff (the 
tariff the revision of which was reserved by the al- 
lies in the protocol of Vienna) shall form the basis 
of the treaty of commerce to be concluded with 
Austria, as the guarantee for the execution of that 
treaty. This tariff to be adupted from the present 
time. 

Third—The allies have not yet been able tocome 
to any agreement relative to the further duration 
for 12 years of the Zollverein. 

On these conditions the coalition resolve, fourth, | 
that they will accept the treaty of September, pro- 
vided that all the conventions made at Berlin shall 
be executed. There is no question of a special 
ratification of the treaty of September. 

The Ministerial Councillor Hermana has left 
Berlin with the above declaration of the allied 
States. 

Spaix.—A royal decree, dated the 1th ult., has 
been published at Madrid by which the duties on 
hardwares and other miscellaneous articles, and | 
also on flax, linen thread, Saxon wool, woolen 
cloth, and on mules, are ordered to be reduced. 

The Gazette of the 14th states that the Queen | 
has ordered that English sh’ps be treated in the | 
ports of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands 
upon the same footing as Spanish ships with re- | 
spect tothe payment of port aud navigation dues. | 
This regulation takes effect from 9 mo. 2d, the day | 
on which official advices were received that Spanish 
ships would enjoy similar privileges in Bhitish | 

orts. 
r Avstratta.—The last files of the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald contain accounts of a new propeller in- 
vented by Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of New South Wales, a trial of which in a small 
steamer at that port had just excited great interest. 
lt is called the Bomerang propeller, and is ccn- 
structed on the principles of the weapon of that | 
name used by the natives to kill game. Although 
the experiment was only on a small and imperfect | 
scale, a speed of 12 knots an hour against a head 
wind is stated to have been obtained. The instru- 
ment is described to combine great strength and 
simplicity, while it has also the advantage that its 
motion in the water causes but a comparatively 
slight agitation, so that it is capable of being adapted 
to cana) boats as well as to other vessels. At the 
conclusion of the trial Sir Thomas Mitchell ex- 
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pressed his conviction “that the weapon of the 
earliest inhabitants of Australia has now led to the 
determination mathematically of the true form by 
which alone, on the serew principle, high speed on 
water can be obtained.” 

Iraty.—The discovery of a Murat plot at both 
Naples and Palermo has led to many arrests. The 
Government of France has seized two Marseilles 
merchants, both Italians, accused of having acted 
as agents for transmitting arms, &c. 


Hottanp.—The King of Holland, in his speech 
on the opening of the Chambers, says that he has 
accepted an invitation for negociating with Ja- 


pan. 


Mexico.—The general tenor of late advices from 
Mexico, is of a more favorable character. New and 
important proposals have been received in regard to 
the Tehuantepec route, which it is thought may be 
looked upon with favor by the Government. 

An important change has occurred in the Mexi- 
can Cabinet, which is looked upon as more favor- 
able to the stability of the government. 

The National Guard at Vera Cruz is to be placed 
under the command and at the disposal of the Min- 
ister of War. The movement is made with a view 
to harmonize the disaffected, and, it is believed, will 
be more ucceptable to the people. 

All fears of a revolution in Mexico have subsided, 
and the general state of feeling is much more pacific 
and hopeful. 

The Council and Government have decided em- 
phatically against calling an extra session of Con- 
gress. 


Peru.—The qnestion of the Isles de Lobos forms 
the top:c of conversation of the day in Peru, and 
measures have been passed in Congress to defend 
the property of the republic against any foreign ag- 
gression. It has been resolved that three steamers 
of war should be bought, and placed under the com- 
mand of General Doustua, to defend their interests. 
The different vessels of the Flores exped tion have 
been disarmed iu Paita; the principal leaders, 
Generals Wright and Guerra, have received notice 
to leave the country, and a few hundred Americans 
and Chilenos are thrown entirely on the charity of 
Peru, without meansand without employment. 

General Flores had airived in Valparaiso, and 
taken up his residence in that city. 

Domestic.—The Committee appointed by Con- 
gress to examine the charges against Secretary Cor- 
win have acquitted him of the charges preferred 
against him. We understand that the Secretary has 
made arrangements to refund the $80,000 received 
by him as Counsel in behalf of the Gardiner claim, 
should that claim prove to be fraudulent. ; 

We see by the Cincinnati papers that their great 
tunnel is advertised for letting. This is worthy 
of notice. The hills on the north side of the city 
rise about 200 feet above the upper plain of the 
town, obstructing, except in one direction, the free 

a part of the town. 
»en formed to tunnel the hill, for 


A company has 


the benefit of all the railways approaching from 
the Ohio side, and, doubtless, will be immediately 
useful. This tunnel will be 6000 feet in length, and 


will have 2000 feet of side cuttings. It is intended 
to lay four tracks, and thus provide free and safe 
entrance into the city for six or eight differént rail- 
ways, who will each contribute to its receipts, and 
thus make a very profitable stock, 





